The Party System
all the normal assumptions of the parliamentary system.
How amply will those assumptions work in circumstances
of this character ?
Faced, it may be said, by the knowledge of these stark
possibilities, we are likely to encounter the first of the
three possibilities I have mentioned. There will be a long
period of Conservative rule, simply because the electorate
will not face the dangers implied in any alternative. But
this hypothesis is not so simple as it superficially appears.
For unless that period is coincident with a fairly con-
tinuous development of material well-being, with, as its
consequence, advances in social legislation, it will transfer
the incidence of Labour's action from the political to the
economic field. There will be inevitable industrial dis-
location, attempts by strike action to prevent decreases of
wages standards on an industrial market, efforts, as by
hunger-marchers, to draw attention to the condition of
the unemployed. The Labour Party will be compelled to
support the struggle by action in Parliament. On past
experience, as, notably, after the General Strike of 1^26,
bad trade and its consequences will be blamed on the
Government; there will start a drift towards Labour
victories. Conservatism, in short, will find itself in the
dilemma of having, somehow, to meet the demand for an
increased standard of life or paying the penalty at the
polls. Within the framework of our system, it has no
alternative, at least, over any considerable space of time.
On experience, indeed, it may be doubted whether any
modern electorate, under the parliamentary system, is
prepared, save in quite special circumstances, to see the
same Government in office over a long period. That might
provfe acceptable during the course of a long-drawn-out
war; it might be acceptable, also, if the Government's
period of power coincides with an epoch of continuous